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Frangois Villon: sa Vie et son Temps. Par 
Pieeee Champion. Paris, Champion, 1913. 
Two vols, viii + 332 pp. with 24 plates, and 
450 pp. with 25 plates. 

In recent years no fresh external evidence 
explicitly concerning Frangois Villon has come 
to light, so that a " life " of Villon, if written 
without reference to the internal e^ddence or to 
the external evidence which without naming 
Villon is applicable to him, might still be nar- 
rated in a page or two. But Villon's 3161 ex- 
tant verses are so personal, so well packed with 
autobiography, and contain so many passages 
which allude to other men and women, or to 
the physical and moral environment in which 
he lived, that it is possible to combine the in- 
formation derived from both sources in a rich 
narrative the essential truthfulness of which 
the most skeptical critic need have no frequent 
reasons to doubt. If Mr. Pierre Champion 
occasionally ratifies uncertainty with a sans 
doute, we may calmly substitute a ?, lay the 
peccadillo to a momentary weakness, and con- 
tinue to follow him with a conviction that, if 
not ten times out of ten, at least nine, the hun- 
dreds of archives which he has examined with 
his own eyes or has quoted indirectly say what 
he says they do and warrant the conclusions 
which he has drawn. If Mr. Champion has 
not enabled us to see even " the tip of Villon's 
little finger," he has made him tangible in the 
psychological sense, and this Villon, more im- 
portant to us than the most accurate physical 
presentment, he has caused to move amid his 
original surroundings, making these as visible 
as word-pictures allow when they are rein- 
forced by many reproductions of original minia- 
tures, woodcuts of things and persons, maps of 
Villon's Paris, etc. 

" II f auldroit avoir est6 de son temps a 
Paris" — so wrote Villon's first critical editor, 
Clement Marot, about 1532, and Mr. Cham- 
pion has taken this saying as a motto to be 
followed with all possible diligence. "J'ai 
done tentS de promener le lecteur a travers ce 
Paris ou Villon a beaucoup err6, en lui nom- 
mant au passage les maisons des legataires, les 



particularites de la rue et de la vie parisienne 
que mentionna le poete, ce qu'un ecolier de son 
temps aurait apergu dans la grand'ville. Ce 
sera, si l'on veut, un voyage d'imagination, 
mais tout entier justing par des documents." 

This desire has produced an entertaining 
book of great value to those who wish to know 
as intimately as is possible at present how 
Paris looked about 1450 and to study the life 
of "la grand'ville" — the manners, thoughts, 
and acts, and chiefly in these all that helps a 
careful reader of Villon to realize most vividly 
and accurately what Villon means in truth by 
the scores of otherwise obscure passages in his 
extremely personal and extremely local de- 
scriptions, mentions, and allusions. To at- 
tempt to read Villon without Champion to 
guide would be in most cases to rely on meagre 
or colourless information and, in many cases, to 
wander in the dark. His two volumes consti- 
tute in fact a rich commentary on all Villon's 
extant poems. Open Champion and you will 
find, for example, not merely a satisfying word- 
picture of Saint-Benoit le B6tourn6, where 
Villon lived with his " plus que pere," but the 
church and its cloister are put before your eyes 
in two excellent plates; so that cemetery of the 
Holy Innocents where Villon and his contem- 
poraries met so often to gossip or ponder 
among the graves and heaps of bones; you can 
go down to the Abrouvouer Popin among the 
washerwomen, or contemplate the palace of 
Eobert d'Bstouteville or inspect either of the 
two thick-walled buildings where Villon was 
legally detained; the very stained-glass win- 
dow in which Villon's mother, povrette et an- 
denne, who didn't know A from B, saw with 
fear 

Paradis paint, ou sont harpes et lus, 
Et ung enfer ou dampnez sont boullus: — 

is identified. If you really are inquisitive as 
to that queen who had Buridan put in a bag 
and dumped, not into the Seine but onto a 
shock-absorbing heap of hay that this last of 
her lovers had caused to be strewn in the in- 
visible barge that lay waiting under her win- 
dow to receive him, you will find the whole 
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legend — all that any one need know of it — in 
Champion. Villon's Rommant du Pet au 
Deable has disappeared not less irretrievably 
than Echo or Hellois, but Mr. Champion does 
his best to compensate posterity for the loss by 
reproducing in its entirety a detailed program 
of a student revelry like that which must have 
been held, with acts of violence, arrests, and 
trials when Villon and others triumphantly 
removed Mile de Bruyeres's precious meteorite, 
or whatever it may have been. To the Pet au 
Deable Gaston Paris could devote only three 
pages of his Villon (1901) ; Mr. Champion 
could afford eleven and they are twice as capa- 
cious. Mr. Champion's two volumes contain 
no evidence that he felt cramped at any point; 
occasionally, it must be said, this agreeable 
guide slackens his pace unduly (considering 
the lively interest which he has maintained till 
that moment), and we often find ourselves back 
at some tavern — le Mouton, for example — or 
other "sight" whose history is repeated, at 
least in part, as if there had been no previous 
presentation. So it is with the men and women 
who had, or may have had, some connection 
with Villon; and so it is also with numerous 
psychological estimates, moral or artistic ap- 
praisals, etc. Had Mr. Champion made his 
admirable index not merely to help his readers, 
but to use for his own benefit before sending 
his book to press, he would have been able to 
check up his numerous repetitions and to cut 
them all out. Such a trimming would have en- 
abled him to deal rather minutely with various 
important matters which he has hardly even 
touched. For example — 

Mr. Champion often quotes from unex- 
ploited sources of many kinds passages which 
show clearly how a given word or phrase em- 
ployed obscurely by Villon is to be understood, 
but to Villon's language as a whole he grants 
only a few scattered remarks, based, not upon 
systematic study, but upon such impressions 
as an intelligent reader may gather en route. 
At the present writing, we have no ready means 
of knowing to what degree Villon's French 
differs from that of other verse-makers of his 
time ; worse still, although Villon is considered, 
in France and elsewhere, to be the most gifted 



lyric poet of his time in all Europe, and though 
he is read by many persons (including special- 
ists) who find his language difficult or mis- 
understand it, nobody has published even a 
good glossary to his 3161 verses. What they 
deserve and must have, if we are to read Villon 
comfortably, accurately, what we must have 
before any competent judge can venture a re- 
spectable estimate of Villon's style (whatever 
that may be), is a complete lexicon, accom- 
panied by a purely linguistic commentary 
packed with relevant quotations from many 
other writers of his time, including the anony- 
mous authors of legal documents, etc. Such a 
commentary and such a lexicon might enable 
us to judge discreetly whether a given word or 
locution was living or archaic, prosaic or poet- 
ical, plebeian or refined, technical or universal, 
normal or freakish, etc. 

Again (I, 201), Mr. Champion seems to 
think that certain rimes of Villon's belong to 
"the street," though they may be duplicated 
easily in various poets of that time and earlier 
who were not trying for "realistic" or comic 
effects. Whatever may be its intrinsic interest, 
the quotation from Henry Estienne is mislead- 
ing : that this Hellenist, writing a century after 
Villon, considered it ridiculous to say "mon 
frere Piarre," etc., proves nothing except that 
he thought so; if Mr. Champion, or any one 
else, will reread Villon he will find that in the 
poet's most solemn verses, where he is certainly 
not putting in "local colour," we meet rimes 
which would have been thought equally charac- 
teristic of the street fifty or a hundred years 
later. Villon's versification has not yet been 
made the subject of methodical study, so far 
as I am aware. 

Before any such linguistic investigation of 
Villon is undertaken we should know where 
we stand as to the oldest texts. "Les sources 
principales du texte de Villon," say Messrs. 
Longnon and Foulet (1914), "sont au nombre 
de cinq " — to wit, four mbb. and Pierre Levet's 
edition (1489). They add: " II parait impos- 
sible d'6tablir la filiation de ces sources prin- 
cipales. On ne peut cependant meconnaitre 
d'une part la communaute" d'origine de A, B 
et F, et de l'autre la parents de C et I [7= 
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Levet]." All that Mr. Champion can say on 
this head is that "Autant que le permettent 
les manuscrits de Villon, qui ne sont pas ex- 
cellents et ne se classent pas tres bien, on peut 
dire que la r6cente edition d'Auguste Longnon 
[1912] nous donne un texte aussi parfaitement 
6tabli que possible: les quelques vers douteux 
[more than that !] de notre poete ne paraissent 
pas devoir Itre corrigfe de sit6t, et 6ans l'aide 
de sources nouvelles." Unfortunately, neither 
this little edition of 1912 and 1914, notwith- 
standing its obvious merits, nor any other, en- 
ables us to know precisely how any of the old 
texts reads at every point; so that the best we 
can do is to accept the 1914 edition, complet- 
ing it and checking it up with that of the 
elder Longnon (1892), or refer to the facsimile 
of the Stockholm ms. (F). Although the edi- 
tion by Messrs. Longnon and Foulet exhibits 
throughout that familiarity with fifteenth-cen- 
tury usage which we should expect from its 
editors, in many cases its text arouses doubt. 
For example, does any of the five principal 
sources contain the form si (=if) printed in 
vss. 583 and 784 of Le Testament? Nowhere 
else in Villon, as Messrs. L. and F. give him 
to us, does this si occur. Again, i for tZ or Hz 
is frequent in nearly all the fifteenth-century 
mss. and printed books that I have examined, 
yet this edition does not contain even one 
example. 

So limited is my space that Mr. Champion's 
estimates of Villon's character, of the signifi- 
cance of his work, etc., cannot be considered; 
tbey will probably impress most of Mr. Cham- 
pion's competent readers as judicious and as 
interesting. (See, e. g., I, vi-viii, I, 194 and 
II, 284-7.) The declaration that "Villon 
demeure le seul poete du moyen age qu'on lise 
aujourd'hui " (I, viii) is easy to disprove: 
Dante is read by thousands, outside the school- 
rooms, the same is true of our own Geoffrey 
Chaucer, and Suchier's critical edition of Au- 
cassin et Nicolete is widely read, as well as 
the two admirable translations by Bourdillon 
and Andrew Lang in English, and the delight- 
ful German translation by Wilhelm Herz. In 
such a work as Mr. Champion's, all purely 
rhetorical, or too personal, or too national (I 



mean, provincial!) statements are conspicu- 
ously out of place. 

Details. 

I, 24. Mr. C. modernizes Sur le Noel (L. 
vs. 10) to " Sur la Noel." 

1,47. For "Coula" read covie (P. D., 
vs. 24). 

I, 49. Mr. C. translates lubres, in Travail 
mes lubres sentemens (T., vs. 93) by " In- 
stables." (L. & F. :• glissant, instable.) Is 
this so certain? Does lubres come from lubri- 
cus or from lugubris? — Again, can we be so 
sure as is Mr. C. that Esguisez comme une 
pelote (other texts, not quoted by L. & F., but 
by Longnon 1892, read Agusez ronds, Agusez 
rons) means "Arrondis comme une boule"? 
Is not Esguisez very dubious? and may not 
pelote designate a refreshing game called pelote 
(Spanish: pelota) ? 

I, 54 n. 2, 72 n. 3, 88 n. 1, 216 n. 3, we read 
"Becueil general de fabliaux." 

I, 107. For suit, in T. vs. 1622, Je suis 
paillart, la paillarde me suit, Mr. C. substitutes 
"duit" and translates: "Me convient." By 
what authority? 

I, 153. In vs. 1573 (T) Mr. C. adopts the 
"easier reading" files advenantes. Why not 
keep the lectio diffidlior (hence more probable 
reading) files ennementes, adopted and ex- 
plained by L. & F.? 

I, 155. Commenting on Les mendians ont 
eu mon oye (T. vs. 1649), Mr. C. concludes 
that either this was a proverbial way of speak- 
ing or Villon must have seen Pathelin per- 
formed as early as 1460, "ce qui n'est guere 
vraisemblable." Again commenting on this 
verse (II, 165), Mr. C. says (note 2) : "G. 
Paris (Romania, XXX, 392) a adopte" le point 
de vue de Marcel Schwob qui trouvait dans ce 
legs un souvenir du trait bien connu de Pathelin 
(anterieur dans ce cas a 1461) : Et si man- 
gerez de mon oye (v. 300). J'avoue ne pas 
partager cette opinion. Faire manger de I'oe 
est ailleurs employ6 par l'auteur de Pathelin, 
comme une facon proverbiale de dire: berner 
quelqu'un (Ed. Schneegans, v. 1577. Cf. Les 
oisons mainent les oes paistre, v. 1587). Et il 
y a par contre dans le Pathelin des souvenirs 
du Testament (v. 367, 747). L'admirable 
farce paralt bien dater de la seconde partie du 
regne de Louis XI et n'a rien a voir avec 
Villon." 

In a monograph to be published in the 
Elliott Monographs, I expect to be able to show 
that Pathelin was composed and probably per- 
formed for the first time in the spring or sum- 
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mer of 1464. With Mr. C.'s refusal to believe 
that Villon had seen P. performed as early as 
1460, or thereabout, I therefore agree. Fur- 
thermore, it seems extremely probable that vs. 
367 of P. (sil nest blanc comme ung sac de 
piastre) may echo Villon's Plus qu'un sac de 
piastre n'est blanc (J. et J., vs. 12) ; but that 
oncq lart es pots ne cheut si bien can be like- 
wise connected with Villon's pois au lart (L. 
vs. 191), I do not believe, for this is merely 
the name of a commonplace dish and is not 
used by Villon to express fitness, as it is used 
in P. Almost needless to add, P. cannot date 
from the " second part of the reign of Louis 
XI " (1461-83), for it is unmistakably alluded 
to in a legal document of 1469. 

I, 196. Why a comma after pesante? (T. 
vs. 1134; same error in L. & F.). And in vs. 
1138 why prins en un piege? Is not the only 
original reading prins a un piege? Further- 
more, in vs. 1140, does not miege (moy qui 
suis son miege) contain a pun, and mean not 
only " Son medecin (qualificatif amene par 
j'ordonne) ," but signify also " tawer, dresser of 
white leather" (a definition which I have read 
in some old work but can no longer find) ? 
Again, I would suggest that by his Que ces 
mastins ne sceussent courre (T. vs. 1139) Vil- 
lon means, in effect: (And) provided the big 
dogs couldn't run down the wolves and tear 
their hides so as to make them impossible to 
wear. What Mr. C. understands is merely that 
furriers are not accustomed to use wolfskins, 
though he adds that the fourrure or peau " des 
loups avait la precieuse vertu de vous preserver 
des poux, des punaises et d'autre vermine en- 
core ; " and he adds : " on avait observe que les 
chiens se gardaient de pisser dessus." 

I, 212. In quoting, Mr. C. usually translates 
obscure words or obscure locutions, but he has 
no comment for oefs . . . perdus (T. vss. 
251-2), and all that Longnon 1892 has to say 
is : " On commit encore anjourd'hui, & sous 
les memes noms, ces trois manieres d'accom- 
moder les oeufs." What are, or what were, 
oefs perdus? 

I, 241. Mr. C. misquotes thus: 

Parler n'en oit qu'il ne s'en rie (Bead: qui ne) 
Comme enraig£, a plaine gorge. 

I, 266, note 2. Instead of "L., v. 165" 
read : L., v. 175. 

I, 273. The qui pourra prendre of L. vs. 
165, meaning " if anyone," etc., is not well ex- 
plained by " Sous-entendu J. Trouve." The 
correct interpretation of this qui upsets part of 
the conclusion drawn by Mr. C. 



I, 274. What does Villon mean (literally) 
by franc in le Mouton franc et tendre (T. vs. 
162) ? Mr. C. remarks : " Que le mouton soit 
'franc et tendre,' c'est la encore ee que les 
chambrieres devaient recommander tous les 
jours a l'irascible boucher." In a footnote 
Mr. C. quotes a passage containing Esse cy 
d'ung bien franc mouton? but does not explain. 
(L. & F. likewise seem to take the interpreta- 
bility of this franc for granted.) 

I, 290, note 2. Mr. C. says reau (T. vs. 
1026) was pronounced " rot " (Why not simply 
ro?), but in Villon's verse it must be dis- 
syllabic. 

Vss. 1022-9 contain a puzzle : Shall we read 
Quoy que marchande ou ait estat (with L. & 
F.) ? or Quoy que [sic] Marchant I'ot pour 
estat (with Mr. C.) ? or otherwise? Mr. C. 
says : " II f aut corriger vraisemblablement 
comme je l'ai fait ce vers: Ythier Marchand, 
en effet, a deja regu en legs l'epee de Villon 
(L., v. 83. Cf. T., v. 971)." This is true; it 
is true also that in Villon and other fifteenth- 
century writers quoy que is often followed by 
En indicative. But, how or why should Mar- 
chand have got Villon's branc "pour estat"? 

II, 139. "Lui, pauvre mercier de Rennes," 
— in reality, Moy, povre mercerot de Renes, 
(T., vs. 417). L. & F. translate: colporteur. 

II, 140, note 1. For " ai " read : aie. (Let 
me remark, parenthetically, that Mr. C.'s two 
volumes, notwithstanding their length, contain 
very few misprints and almost no inaccurate 
quotations or erroneous references.) 

II, 212. Mr. C. regards as realistic Villon's 
detailed description of death (T. vss. 313-24). 
That the various horrors enumerated by Villon 
are, in most respects, anything but the result 
of his own terrified imaginings, or, to be on the 
safe side, that they correspond in their most 
striking features to genuine physical phe- 
nomena, is .more than dubious. The truth is, 
I think, that the whole passage in question is 
fantastic and that it must be connected with 
many other purely fantastic medieval descrip- 
tions of death, in paintings, etc., and in books. 
Maeterlinck has allowed himself to indulge in 
the same sort of thing (see La mort). Per- 
sons desirous of finding out the truth will do 
well to consult credible authorities, as physi- 
cians, hospital attendants, etc. I will refer the 
readers of this review to Dr. Osier's letter in 
The Spectator, Nov. 4, 1911. In a word, this 
passage in Villon is not at all what Mr. C. 
takes it for. 

II, 246. In a footnote on the verse Prince, 
trois jours ne vueillez m'escondire (P. D., vs. 
31), Mr. C. writes: "Refuser d'entendre ma 
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requite. Le mot est de style." First, m'es- 
condire means simply "refuse me"; second, 
I doubt that " le mot est de style " ; this is pre- 
cisely one of those assertions which are always 
rash when no evidence is offered to prove them. 

II, 275. " Villon devint aussi rapidement le 
type populaire de l'escroc, comme Pathelin. II 
est remarquable de voir que l'imprimerie re- 
pandit dans le meme temps Padmirable farce 
et le Testament. On ecrira bient6t le Testa- 
ment de Pathelin: ces deux ceuvres seront con- 
fondues dans une meme personnalite. On dira 
les hoirs Villon, les hoirs Pathelin." Le Roy's 
Pathelin was printed in 1485 or 1486. Pierre 
Levefs Villon appeared in 1489 (the first 
known edition) ; his Pathelin followed it within 
a few months. Mr. C. is right in coupling the 
two characters; both of them (Villon and 
Pathelin) had become fictitious types before 
1500. What Mr. C. does not suspect is that 
Guillaume Alecis, whose familiarity with Vil- 
lon's writings he indicates in a note, was prob- 
ably the author of that "admirable farce" 
wherein Villon (the Villon of legend) is more 
or less present, with his jargon. 

The pleasant chapter on "La legende de 
Francois Villon" (II, 260-93) could easily 
have brought Mr. C. down to the year 1914 
and have taken him to England, America, and 
perhaps elsewhere; let us be grateful to him 
for giving us so much for an earlier period. 

Mr. C.'s biographical appendix (II, 295- 
398) should become part of a Dictionary of 
Proper Names and Notable Matters in the 
Works of Francois Villon, and this should fol- 
low the complete Commentary and complete 
Lexicon to a generously constructed Critical 
Edition. How long shall we have to wait? 



R. T. Holbeook. 
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Milton and Jakob Boehme. A Study of Ger- 
man Mysticism in Seventeenth-Century Eng- 
land. By Mabgaeet Lewis Bailey. In 
Germanic Literature and Culture, A Series 
of Monographs, edited by Julius Goebel. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1914. 
8vo., vii + 200 pp. 

In recent years considerable interest has been 
manifested in the German mystics of the Mid- 
dle Ages from the view-point of theology and 



philosophy. In Germany attempts have been 
made to popularize, by the publication of in- 
expensive editions, some of the works of Sense, 
Boehme, Mechtild von Magdeburg, and Ecke- 
hart (vide Sammlung Kosel and Die Frucht- 
schale) . However, little enough has been done 
to trace out in how far this mysticism has been 
a leaven in literature. The above work, the 
first of a series of monographs on Germanic 
literature and culture, edited by Professor 
Goebel of the University of Illinois, is there- 
fore of vital interest. The writer purposes to 
show a relation between Milton and Boehme, 
not by the usual method of comparison for re- 
semblances, but rather, as she says in her Pre- 
face, by attempting "to lay hold of the spirit 
of the time that produced natures so sympa- 
thetic and complementary as those of the 
simple, uneducated Gorlitz shoemaker and the 
cultured man of the world, friend of a rising 
republic." Delightful as such laying hold of 
the spirit of the time may be, it after all offers 
but an insecure basis upon which to draw scien- 
tific conclusions about the actual relationship 
between Milton and Boehme. 

In Chapter I (Introduction) is presented 
briefly the rise of mysticism from its Neopla- 
tonic beginnings to Jakob Boehme. Chapter 
II, " English Mysticism Before Boehme," sets 
forth how a mystical atmosphere had been 
created in England by Anabaptists, Brownists, 
Familists, and other sects, thus preparing the 
way for the reception of Boehme. We learn, 
too, that other mystics, Tauler, Seuse, and 
Buysbroeck, were not unknown in England. 
Is it not just as likely then that Milton may 
have come in touch with the mystical ideas of 
these sects and these men? By far the most 
illuminating part of the work is Chapter III, 
" Boehme in England," in which the introduc- 
tion of Boehme ? s works into England, the 
spread of Boehmenistic teachings there, and 
their similarity to those of the Quakers in re- 
gard to the " inner light," are adequately pre- 
sented. Having become liberally acquainted 
with the introduction and spread of German 
mysticism in England, the reader now passes 
to Chapter IV, " Milton and Boehme," in the 
joyful anticipation of an intimate relationship, 



